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killed her and her sister and threw their babies into a well
which they filled up with earth, not without the assistance
of Perdiccas, who in the time immediately following the
king's death, under cover of the name of Arrhidseus, whom
he carried about with him as a sort of guard to his person,
exercised the chief authority.'1 There is no more tragic
story than that of the fate of the young Alexander and his
mother. Olympias, the grandmother, warmly espoused
the youth's cause, but his existence was a menace to the
ambitions of the rival generals. Cassander finally seized
the power in Macedon and obtained possession of Roxana
and her son, whom he confined in the fortress of Am-
phipolis and later caused to be secretly assassinated by
the governor of the fortress.

After the murder of Roxana and her son, a movement
was made to raise to the throne Heracles, son of Darius's
daughter, Barsine, he being the sole surviving offspring of
Alexander, though a bastard; but Cassander, perceiving
the danger, conspired for the destruction of the young
prince, and the latter was poisoned or strangled by the
treacherous Polysperchon. His mother, who lived with
him at Pergamum, was also secretly put to death. So
perished by violent death all the women of the family of
Philip and Alexander, except Thessalonica, who became
the wife of Cassander, the destroyer of her mother and
her half-sisters.

On the death of Alexander, his generals began the task
of establishing independent dominions. They were sur-
rounded by a group of princesses who added to the interest
and liveliness of the court society of the times. These
generals and their sons, in spite of their bitter rivalries and
constant wars, eagerly sought family alliances with each
other, such as would in any way increase their prestige.